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PARISH SCENES, 


{This Picture is the Frontispiece of a book published by Mr. 


James LoRING, entitled “*Parish Scenes; or a Minister’s Sketch- 
le 99 


| plead the cause of Sunday schools from my pulpit 
with considerable effect. A short time ¢ ago I had 
| the pleasure of being his hearer, when he advocat- 
ed the cause of a Sunday School in Buckingham- 
| shire, on which occasion, in the presence ofa large 
{and respectable congregation, and before nearly 
| 200 Sunday school children, he solemnly avowed 
| his gratitude for the benefits he het yseeeived ata 
| Sunday school; he named the particular school in 
which he was educated ; and if [ am not mistaken, 
he wept when he exclaimed in the borrowed, and 
somewhat altered language of the Psalmist, Jf J 
forget thee, O thou Sunday school, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, 
and be ever ready to plead thy cause, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ; If I prefer “not 
thee, in connexion with the Chureh of God, to my 
chief joy. Because of the house of the Lord I will 
seek thy good. Fearing lest any should think he 
was too zealous in the cause he was advocating, 
he entered fully into the subject, and brought for- 
ward a long catalogue of the benefits which Sunday 
schools hare conferred on society and on immortal 
souls, all which was illustrated and confirmed by a 
selection of well authenticated anecdotes, which 
were sufficient to have convinced the most deter- 
mined enemy, (if indeed, any such exist,) to Sun- 
day schools. 








es; principally illustrative of the utility of Sabbath Sel 


en 





The following extract, to which the picture refers, will show the 


character of the book.] 


Long before Aspasio’s admission into the school, 
he had been the subject of deep convictions of 
sin; but they gradually wore away, and when he 
became a scholar, and entered the second class of 
the boys’ school, he was perhaps as careless about 
The first 
time after this that he appeared seriously impressed 
was, when one of the visiters had been reading an 
account of a pious child from that interesting little 
work, called ‘‘ Janeway’s Token for Children ;’’a 
book which, when I was a child, was much thought 


his soul as any one of his school-fellows. 


NARRATI VE. 





From the | New York Seen. 
THE PRAYING WIDOW’S SON, 
Not long since, while preaching to a small evan- 
gelical congregation, which has been- gathered 
from a community over which error and indiffer- 
ence to religion have long held dominion; I was 
struck with the appearance of a modest looking 
young man, whose eye and countenance most evi- 
dently showed that he was any thing rather than 
indifferent to the subject of religion. So peculiar 
was his appearance that I took occasion after meet- 


of, but which now seems to be superseded by a host 
of junior brethren of the same family. Aspasio re- 
tired from the school room to pray for mercy, but 
very soon he had ceased to feel any concern of 
this nature, and became the same thoughtless, 


ing to inquire him out. 
statement was made to me, and may in every par- 
ticular be relied upon as true. 

He was born in one of our New-England villages, 


The following simple 


careless youth as ever. 


tor in the school, 
some distance from B 





ceived at the school: 


Parson.” 


tained under the same roof. 


guidance and service of the Lord Jesus. 


After he had spent about 
five years, first, as scholar, and afterwards as moni- 
he was removed to a town at 
, and placed apprentice. 
The faithful preaching of the word, by the Rev. 
Mr. H——, deepened the impressions he had re- 
his conscience would not al- 
low him to mingle with the youths, by whom he was 
surrounded, in their works of iniquity : his conduct 
was distinguished by its steadiness and regularity ; 
and so zealous was he in reproving sin whenever 
he witnessed its commission, that he went through 
the whole manufactory by the name of the ‘‘The 
After the absence of nearly five years, 
Aspasio returned, at the age of eighteen, to his na- 
tive town, and became a teacher in the school, 
where he had been once a scholar, and he was 
happy to find several of his old school-fellows com- 
municating to others the knowledge they had eb- 
After a little time, 
Aspasio declared himself decidedly on the Lord’s 
side,and made a solemn surrender of himself to the 
A few 
years after this, he was encouraged by his friends 


where his mother now lives—and though he has 
not lived with her for years, still the dwelling of 
his mother has always been his home. From his 
childhood he had been a subject of deep interest 
and of unceasing prayer to his mother. Her in- 
structions planted the seed of life in his heart while 
a child, and her hand wove many a restraint around 
his conscience, which, in latter times, did much to 
hold him in check in a course of wickedness, that 
would otherwise have been awfully great. 

He had lived in different places, and at one time 
attended a Sabbath school, but has since said, that 
he does not remember any distinct impression hav- 
ing been made on his mind or feelings while in 
the school. For the last two years he had lived in 
the place in which he now lives, and was employed 
in a manufactory. For the first year he professed 
to be a decided Unitarian. Not that he studied, or 
thought on the subject, or was acquainted with the 

























































glad tidings of great joy which are so peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the wicked. He was bold, confident, 
noisy, headlong, and this was just what the young 
man wanted. He had some strings about his con- 
science, but a few of these bold strokes cut them 
asunder, and permitted him to float off wherever 
the strong currents of a depraved heart might carry 
him. Here many a young man has found the rock 
on which he has split and been ruined forever ; 
and many a lonely widow is praying-for her absent 
son,—but she would pray in still deeper agony, if 
she knew the dangers and the snares to which he 
is exposed. He became a decided, open, unblush- 
ing Universalist, and professed not to have a ‘ doubt’ 
but that God would be so unjust as to treat the 
wicked and the evil just as he will the righteous. 
Strong in youth, in health, heedless of the future, 
he did what Satan himself never did,—he believed 
the doctrine of universal salvation. Great pains 
were taken to plant this tree in his heart, and it 
soon began to bring forth its legitimate fruits. He 
became violent against any thing and every thing 
that looked like a restraint upon the conscience. 
He could rail at the real disciples of Christ—he 
could blaspheme the name of their Master, ‘The 
word of God was unreverenced and unread, ‘The 
Sabbath was awfully profaned, and public worship 
was totally neglected, except now and then when 
he went to be confirmed in his views, and to take 
a deeper draught of poison. He loved and used 
ardent spirits almost without restraint. For the 
last two years he says he has used at least what 
cost him six cents every day or twenty dollars a 
year, besides extra occasions, such as celebrations 
and musters and the like! What a tax! what 
would be said if we should call upon such young 
men in the church who have nothing but their 
hands, tocontribute as much to spread the gospel ! 
Fruly nothing is so expensive as sin. The cup 
leads the way to the gambling table, and this youth 
was soon associated with a company of equally 
choice spirits, and was very frequently at the gam- 
ing board. 

Thus he was awfully profane, a Sabbath breaker, 
a hard drinker, a gambler,—and a believer in the 
doctrine that this course would place him in heav- 
en as soon, perhaps sooner than a holy life! He 
not only ran on in this.career without halting, but 
without a compunction. When he thought of his 
mother, it was to wish her present to hear his min- 
ister prove the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
pour out his ridicule,which like glowing Java would 
burn while it swept away all her notions. And 
why wish his mother a universalist? That she might 
be happier! No: but that when he returned to 
the home of his childhood, his conscience need not 
be disturbed by her affectionate admonitions! It 
was all the lowest kind of selfishness. 

Some weeks since he had arrived at the spot at 
which conscience had ceased to upbraid or even to 
disturb him. It was not the calm slumber which is 
sometimes sent as a judicial punishment ; but her 
voice had been drowned by the louder voice of pas- 
sion. Deep called unto deep—and every plunge 
in sin only gave courage and strength for a deeper 
plunge. After a week spent as usual, he went on 











system; but though there was nothing tangible 
about it, yet he eagerly embraced it, as he could 
understand so much as this, that if it was too pow- 
erless to subdue his wicked passions, it was too 
kind to require him to do it. 
embracing this system, so far as it was any system 

















From the time of his 

















Saturday evening, as he had very frequently done 
before, to the card-table. The companions were 
all there; they drank—they gambled, they were 
profane, and had all feelings alive, which usually 
flourish in such a hot-bed of sin. They continued 
thus to play, till nearly daybreak on Sabbath morn- 










to enter the Gospel ministry, and for some years 
past he has been engaged with succes in turning 
sinners from the error of their ways, to serve the 
living God. I have the happiness of enjoying his 


to him, his moral character grew worse and worse. 
What it would have come to under it, 
known; for about a year after this, a Universalist 
preacher came into town, and proclaimed those 


cannot be 





ing. The young man went to his lodgings, and 
threw himself upon his bed ro rest, but it was not 
there. For the first time for months, conscience 
came to her post, and her hands were filled with 
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scourges. 


was no trouble. 
in vain. Something seemed to take hold of his 
soul and hold it with the grasp of the grappling iron. 
The character of God, the prospects of eternity, 
the wounds which he had given his mother, and 
the pains which he had been at to be able to “sin 
with a cart-rope,” all rushed upon hii with the 
strength of a torrent. He could not sleep—he did 
not try to ptay, but he tried to harden his heart. 
The moring came—the sun arose, and it seemed a 
long time ere meeting should begin. At the hour 
he was already in his seat, hoping and expecting 
that one discourse proving the salvation of all men, 
would give him rest. The doctrine was asserted, 
plainly, boldly, and proved in the usual way. It 
gave him no rest. ‘The stings of conscience were 
no less frequent, and were increasingly severe. 
At noon he wandered about—and at last went 
to the Post office. He found a letter directed by 
the hand of his widowed mother. It was written, 
most evidently amid prayers and tears, and was the 
channel in which a mother had poured out her heart 
over a child, who as she feared, was ruined, poison- 
ed at the heart! It wasa nailin a sure place. A 
giant-hand could not have dealt a heavier blow. 
In the afternoon, for the first time he was found 
seated among those who believe that there is a day 
of judgment, a heaven and a hell. For several 
weeks he was like the dumb man—trying to shake 
off convictions—trying to unite with his old associ- 
ates, trying to believe the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, trying to persuade himself that religion is all 
a delusion, and that he was deluded. It would 
not do. God’stime had come, and the Spirit of God 
was too strong for him. He renounced his religious 
belief, and was found inthe meeting for religious 
inquiry, though by this time he understood so much 
of the wickedness of the heart, as to be tremblingly 
afraid there was no mercy for him. But renoun- 
cing his belief was but a small part; as soon as he 
saw the depravity of the heart, he renounced his 
practices, and became as much altered outwardly 
as inwardly. He is now indulging a hope that he 
knows what it is to taste the pardoning love of 
Christ. He is a new creature—emphatically so. 
His former companions shun him, fear him, won- 
der that the tongue which so lately could roll sin 
under it as a sweet morsel, and pour out torrents of 
blasphemy, can now sing the new song, and cry 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” ‘They say that 
if this is religion all ought to have it. But while 
they profess to doubt, they still goon in sin. Need 
I speak of the trembling with which he looks back 
upon the pit from which his feet have been tak- 
en by an unseen and Almighty hand? Need I 
attempt to say what are the feelings which fill the 
widowed mother’s heart, as she rejoices over the 
soa who was dead but is alive? Need I attempt 
to say what will probably be the glory which the 
Savior will forever receive, if this young man shall 
indeed be placed in heaven as a monument of his 
mercy ? O. E. 
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From the S. S. and Bible Class Association of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. 
« EVERY BODY THAT WORKS IN A POWDER MILL 
OUGHT TO BE PIOUS.” 

So said Lucy Ann. She was a little girl only six 
years old when she said this,and had been a punctu- 
al Sabbath school scholar for about two years. The 
circumstance which called from her infant lips this 
very appropriate remark, as they were related to 
me are the following. 

A little more than a year since, when the pow- 
der mill at L—— was blown up, a very pious man 
who was at work in the mill, was thrown from the 
spot, and immediately found lying on the ground 
in the most distressing condition. Most of his 
clothes were burnt off, and the remainder were 
still burning—some of his bones were broken—his 
eyes were blown out of his head—his body scorched 


He had been as wicked before—he, 
had trodden the very same path before, and there | 
He turned, he tossed himself, but | 


fer was thrown upon him, and the fire extinguished, 
his senses revived. He immediately rose upon his 
feet, and offered a prayer to God. He wasin the 
greatest bodily anguish, and sensible that he must 
die. Still he wasvery happy in mind and ready 
to depart. He survived twenty-four hours, then 
left the world in the triumphs of faith. 

When the facts connected with this most shock- 
ing event were related in the hearing of Lucy Ann, 
she was very much affected,and immediately said to 
her mother, ‘‘ Ma’, it seems to me that every body 
that works in a powder-mill ought to be pious.” 

I have related this fact to many Sabbath school 
scholars, and I believe they are of the same opin- 
ion. Ishould be pleased to know whether all who 
attend Sabbath schools in Massachusetts, and Ver- 
mont, and New-Hampshire, and every where else, 
agree with them: but as I cannot visit them, and 
as many of them read the Treasury, and other Sab- 
bath school publications, I thought I would write 
the fact down, and send it to Mr. Bullard, that if 
}he should be willing, he might publish it. Then 
those who see it may reflectupon it, and express 
their minds to their teachers. 

I for one think ‘‘that all who werk in powder 
mills ought to be pious,” because they are con- 
tinually exposed to danger. They are liable to 
be hurried away suddenly, from time into eterni- 
ty—from earth to the bar of God. If they are 
unprepared, they may lose their souls in a moment. 
All the realities of the eternal world may burst 
upon them in an instant, and then they are un- 
done forever. 

But are those who work in powder-mills the only 
ones who should be pious? No; I think not. 
Those who travel in steam-boats and stages—those 
who slide on the ice, and thus expose themselves 
to danger—those that live in houses that can be 
consumed by fire,or blown down by tempests—those 
whose breath may suddenly stop; whose life at any 
moment may expire—the aged, the middle aged, 
the young—all should be prepared for a sudden de- 
parture. Every hour we live, our lives are in dan- 

er. The world is nothing but one great powder- 
mill, and all who live in it should be pious. 
[Sabbath School Treasury. 
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From the Child’s Magazine. 
ON TIME. 

‘What are you doing?” said Gustavus to his 
brother James; who was sitting in a pensive mood 
with two fingers placed on the wrist of his left 
arm. 

James. 1 am feeling my pulse. 
Gustavus. Are you remarking how it keeps time 
with your heart? 
J. No; but Iam seeing how many strokes it 
gives in a minute. 
How many does it give? 
Seventy. 
. How many is that in an hour at the same rate? 
Four thousand two hundred. 
How many in one day? 
One hundred thousand, and eight hundred. 
How many in a week? 
Seven hundred and five thousand, and six 
hundred. 
G. But can you tell how many that will make 
in one year? 
J. Yes; thirty-six millions, six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, and two hundred. 
G. Then has your pulse since last new year’s 
day, given thirty-six millions, six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, and two hundred strokes? 
J. It has; for whether I have been awake or 
asleep, idle or occupied, it has still moved on; nor 
will it cease but in death. 
G. But why do you look so grave? 
J. Tam reminded of the swiftness of time, and 


SQASAKASN 


the speed with which life is drawing toa close ; for, 
as it is written in our hymn, 


«« Every beating pulse we tell, 
Leaves but the number less.”’ 




















with fire, and blackened with powder. When wa- 


Moses prayed, “‘ So teach us to number our days, 





ee) 
————=, 


that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom;” but 
this silent monitor teaches me to number, not on] 
days, but minutes and seconds, the portions of 
which days are composed. 

G. But why do you take so exact an account 
of time? 

J. Because time is the price of eternity; ang 
we must be happy for ever, or miserable for eve. 
just as we employ it. 

G. Could you, by numbering your moments 
lengthen life, this is an art which many would be 
anxious to learn. 

J. I know that most persons desire to live long - 
but alas! too many are carelessly lavish of what 
gives life its duration. They would not perhaps 
suffer days and months to pass unheeded by, but 
they take no note of moments; yet every moment 
unimproved, is a moment taken away from real life 
and lost for eternity. : 

G. Youseem disposed for calculation this morn. 
ing: but is not a year a year, however it be em- 
ployed? and what difference does it make in our 
age, whether we spend it waking or sleeping ? 

J. True; but if one half of that year be mis. 
pent, that half is lost, and there remains but the 
other half for real life. At this rate you will per- 
ceive, that he who rises every morning at five 
o’clock, will im twelve years have lived one entire 
year more than he who keeps his bed till seven; 
and should a person live forty years, and spend 
eight hours daily in sleep, he would in reality be 
but twenty-six years and eight months old. 

You remind me of an adage applied to 
money: ‘* Take care of pence, pounds will take 
care of themselves ;” but if time be so valuable, we 
may well say, *‘ ‘Take care of moments, weeks will 
take care of themselves.” 

J. How awful must be the condition of him who 
feels himself on the verge of eternity, and can look 
back only on a life misemployed,or wasted in inac- 
tivity! The moments he has squandered appear 
more precious than gold, nor would he hesitate bar- 
tering the world for them, could he bring them back 
again. Brother, you and I will soon be at our last 
moment, and what do we wish should then salute 
us, ‘‘the calm remembrance of a life well spent,” 
or the awful review of time lost forever ? 
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“GOD WON’T HAVE SWEARERS IN 
HEAVEN.’ 

Little David’s parents were not Christians. 
father never used to read the Bible, and pray morn- 
ing and evening. And his mother never used to 
go with him up chamber alone, and there tell him 
about the great God who sees him every moment, 
and ‘‘ is angry with the wicked every day,” and a- 
bout Jesus Christ who loves little children, and once 
said, ‘‘ suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.”’ No, David’s mother never told 
him these solemn things; she never knelt down 
with him to pour out her soul in prayer to God for 
her dear child. O how often the good mother does 
this! How she pleads with the Saviour to give a 
new heart to her beloved child, to make him a good, 
pious child! 

Little David’s parents never told him that the 
Bible says, “thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” But his father took God's 
name in vain, every day. 

Although only four years cld, some how or other, 
this child had learnt, perhaps from the little Sab- 
bath school children in the neighborhood, that it 
was wicked to swear, and that God was angry with 


‘those who did so. 


One pleasant day, last spring, he was out in the 
yard picking the little flowers which had just began 
to blossom. Near by him were some men at work. 
Presently he heard one of them speak some wicked 
words ; and remembering that it was wicked, he said, 
“Mr. ——, if you don’t stop swearing you will 
never go to heaven; God won’t have swearers in 
heaven.” 

What this little child said to that wicked man, 





was very true. Yes it is true, that no man or wo- 
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man, no little boy or girl, who uses wicked words, 
can ever go to heaven, where God, and Christ, and 
angels dwell. Othat every child would remember 
what little David said! 

Not long after this, one night, litle David cried 
go as to wake up his mother, She went to him, and 
asked him what was the matter? ‘O, Ma’!”’ said 
he, “I want to go to heaven, where God is, and 
where Jesus Christ is.’ Well, my dear,” replied 
his mother, “‘ you will, I suppose, if you are a good 
boy.” ‘* But, Ma’, I want to have you go too; and 
I want to have Pa’ go; but, O dear, Pa’ can’t go 
to heaven, for I heard him swear yesterday; and 
God won’t have swearers in heaven.” 

Dear children, will you not pray and long to go 
to heaven, and long to have your beloved parents 
go with you as little David did? ; 

What profane or irreligious person can read this 
irue simple story, and not feel reproved ; and not 
have his heart break ! 

O what a scene that will be, when parents and 
their dear children shall meet at the bar of God, to 
be separated forever! Parent, think of this! Dear 
child, think of this! [S. S. Treasury. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 
THE UNHAPPY INDIAN Boy. 
Messrs. Editors,—I take the liberty to send you 
a short story taken from a letter, which 1 have re- 
ceived from one of the Mission family at the Mak- 
inaw station, that you may insert it in your Com- 
panion, if you think it may tend to excite our chil- 
dren and youth to gratitude for superior privileges ; 
or to awaken christian parents to an equal concern 
for the souls of their children. 
‘To-day, we passed through a trying scene. A 
large Indian boy came to the mission house, and 


expressed to Mr. Ferry a desire to be received in- 
Though Mr. F. could see no room 
for him, his pity for the bov induced him to consult 


to the school. 


the family. We all wished him to be received ; and 
though our labors and cares are great, we were 
willing they should be increased, rather than he 
should be turned away. He was therefore receiv- 
ed and immediately came in, cast off his blanket, 
was washed and dressed, and went into the kitchen 
to work with another Indian boy, very cheerfully. 
Soon after this, I was absent a short time. When 
I returned, I found the boy standing upon the stoop, 
witha sorrowful countenance; his clothes had been 
taken off, and his blanket cast over him again. I 
inquired for the cause, and was told that his pa- 
rents are Roman Catholics, and that his father says 
he shall be obliged to answer for the soul of this son 
if he comes here, and he feels very unwilling to un- 
dertake it. ‘The Catholics had been very busy to 
prevent his staying, and there had arisen so much 
excitement about him, it was thought best he should 
leave. A brother of his, who has been in the mis- 
sion family some time, had been rejoicing to see him 
come to be instructed; but now he was bathed in 
tears to see him compelled to go away. It was tru- 
ly affecting to think he must go back again into the 
wilderness, to dwell in the darkness of heathenism, 
and receive no instruction except that which is 
worse than none, the vain and useless forms of the 
Roman Catholic religion.” 

On reading the above, I was affected to think a 
Roman Catholic should feel such a weight of re- 
sponsibility for the soul of his child; when I see 
Christian parents who seem to think that the care 
of their children’s souls lies not within the sphere 
of their duties. » @. & 

W— B—, Feb. 14, 1831. 


fair ; and we are not going to die yet. When we! she was fetching away the last piece, they levelled 
get old and tired of life, then we shall be willing to, their muskets at the cubs, and shot them both dead ; 
die; we shall have nothing then to attach us to/and in her retreat wounded the dam, but not mor- 


earth. But as for thinking about dying now, it is! 
a strange idea to us—,” 

Stop, dear young friend; let me tell you about | 
one who has lately left this world in the bloom and | 
buoyancy of youth, Mary ExizaserH Mitier) 
looked her last farewell on kindred and friend, | 


in the seventh year of her age. She was a mem- 
ber of the Portland North Sabbath school ; and on} 
Lord’s day, January 30, aitended school for the last 
time. She recited a lesson from the Bible; and 
appeared as cheerful and healthy as those around 
her. But alas! death, which always selects a shi- 
ning mark, and riots on the cheek of beauty, had 
aimed his fatal blow. She died on Friday, Feb. 
11, 1831, and was carried to her long home the 
Sabbath following. 

On conversing with her week-day teacher, I was 
informed that Mary had not naturally a reten- 
tive memory; but that by persevering industry, 
she was enabled to commit as much and frequently 
more than many of her associates. And her Sab- 
bath teacher states that she was the most intelligent 
and attentive scholar in her class. Although she 
manifested but little seriousness of mind to her 
friends when in health, yet it is confidently believ- 
ed, that ere she had entered the eternal world, she 
had received the forgiveness of her sins, and is 
now made pure in the paradise of God. . 
Say not then, beloved children, that old age is 
the time to die. Look at little Mary, and to hun- 
dreds that die in early youth; and can you, dare 


death? Visit all our numerous grave-yards ; whose 
ashes slumber there? Principally those of the 
young. Read the obituary records of our weekly 
journals; who are they'that are suddenly snatched 
from the scenes of time? Mostly those who are in 


you longer live unprepared for the solemn event of | 


tally. It would have drawn tears from any but 
marble hearts, to have beheld the affection expres- 
sed by this poor beast in the dying moments of 
her young ones. Though she was sorely wounded 
herself, and could but just crawl to the place where 
they lay, yet she carried the lump of flesh she had 


and all the gay and fascinating scenes of early life, ) just fetched, and tore it in pieces, and laid it be- 


fore them as she had done the others; and when 
she saw that they refused to eat, she laid her paws 
first upon one and then upon the other, and endeavor- 
ed to raise them up: all this while,fit was piteous to 
hear her moan. When she found she could not 
move them, she went off; and being at some dis- 
tance, looked back, and moaned: this not availing 
to entice them away, she returned ; and smelling 
round them began to lick their wounds. She went 
off a second time, as hefore ; and having crawled a 
few paces, looked again behind her, and for some 
time stood moaning. But still herfcubs not rising 
to follow her, she returned to them again, and with 
signs of unspeakable fondness, went round one and 
round the other, pawing them, and moaning. Fina- 
ing at last that they were cold and lifeless, she 
raised herjhead toward the ship,and growled a curse 
upon the murderers, which they returned with a 
volley of musket balls. She fell between her cubs, 
and died licking their wounds.”’ 

Had thisanimal got among the destroyers of her 
young, she would have soon shown what was im- 
plied in the chafed bear robbed of her whelps. 
See 2 Samuel xvii, 8. [Child's Magazine. 

-e— 
A BEAR IN A SAW MILL. 

Some years since, when the Western part of 
New York was in a state of nature, and wolves and 
bears were not afraid of being seen, some enterpri- 
sing pilgrim had erected, and put in operation, a 











the morning of their days. Asa friend then to 


saw-mill, on the banks of the Gennesee. One day, 
{as he was sitting on the log eating his bread and 


your everlasting well-being, I would invite you) cheese, a large black bear came from the woods 
early to give your hearts to the Savior, and let not| towards the mill. The man leaving his luncheon 
a single Gay pass over your heads, without having! on the log made a spring, and seated himself on a 
lifted your voice in prayer to God. , beam above, where the bear mounting the log sat 
The death of this scholar ought to leave a deep! down with his rump towards the saw, which was 
and salutary impression upon the minds of those| in operation, and commenced his appetite on the 
who were intimately acquainted with her, and who} man’s dinner. After a little while the saw progress- 
attended the same Sabbath school. Dear friends, | ed enough to interfere with the feathers on Bruin’‘s 
little Mary’s animating countenance will be seen! back and he hitched along a little, and kept on eat- 
no more among you. Her form is passed away, and jing. Again the saw came up, and scratched a lit- 
is now mouldering in the dust. Sooner or later|tle flesh. The bear then whirled, and throwing 
you all will follow her. Perhaps this year may be| his paws around the saw, held on till he was mang- 
the last to some of you; perhaps the next; and/led through and through, when he rolled off, fell 
probably some of you will grow up to manhood. | through into the flood and bled to death. The miller 
Still you must die; and the great question is not, | dragged him out, and made many a good dinner 
when you shall die, but how youdie. See to it then, ; from the creature that had robbed him of one. 
while flushed with health and beauty, that you make | Providence Journal, 


your peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. | 
Portland. D.C. C. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S GRAVE. 
a =e ==S5 “Will you not go with me, Ellen?” said the 
THE STRONG AFFECTION OF A BEAR FOR | pleading voice of a little girl to her youthful com- 
HER YOUNG ONES. |panion; ‘* Will you not go with me, just to look at 
“In the year 1772, the Sea-Horse frigate and|my grandmother’s grave?” ‘I will go with you, 
Carcass bomb were sent on a voyage of discovery | Mary ; for we are not far from the churchyard, and 
to the North Seas. While the Carcass lay locked|I remember your grandmother very well; and I 
in the ice, early one morning, the man at the mast] used to love her too.” “I think that every one who 
head gave notice that three bears were making their! knew her must have loved her,” was Mary’s reply, 
way very fast over the frozen sea, towards the ship. | as they proceeded together ; she was so kind and se 
They had no doubt been brought by the seent of| good, especially to little children. It is now nearly 
some blubber of a sea-horse, that the crew had kil-'thrée years since she closed her eyes in death ; and 
led some days before, and which was burning on} I never can forget,” continued the youthful speak- 
the ice at the time of their approach. They prov-|er, with an earnestness that quickly found its way 
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ed to be ashe-bear and her two cubs; but the cubs 





OBITUARY. 





were nearly as large as the dam. They ran to the 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
MARY ELIZABETH MILLER. 
We all must die. “ But,” says the young an 


thoughtless child, ‘‘you tell us nothing new; we 
know that all must die; and we in our turn mast 


leave this world for another. But we have live 


fire, drew out from the flames part of the flesh of 
the sea-horse that remained unconsumed, and ate 
it greedily. The crew from the ship thew great 
d| lumps of the flesh of the sea-horse which they had 
still left upon the ice, which the old bear fetched 
away singly, and laying each lump before her cubs 
dj as she brought it, she divided it, and gave each a 





only a little while, and our path seems pleasant and 

















share, reserving but a small portion to herself. As 


to the heart of Ellen, and brought tears to her eyes, 
‘*T never can forget the solemn scene. My father 
and mother, my little brother and myself, kneeled 
by the bed side to receive her blessing and her last 
farewell, and—but I cannot tell you all, Ellen, my 
grandmother was very happy when she died ; for 
as my mother used to tell me, she loved the Lord 
Jesus while she lived and he did not forsake her in 
the hour of death. And I never look at that grave, 
Ellen, where I so often knelt when a very little 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








girl, but it comes into my mind how many prayers 
my grandmother has offered for me, and how she 
used to teach me to pray for myself, and try to lead 
me in the way to heaven. And then I think how 
good God is to children, when he gives them fathers 
and mothers, or friends who love Him, and who are 
able and willing to teach them the things that are 
good; who will read to them in the Bible and ex- 
plain it to them, and tell them about the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, who came down from heaven, and laid 
down his precious life on the cross for sinners such 
as we are, that we might have our hearts cleansed 
from all sin, and, when we die, be taken to heaven, 
to live with him for ever. And J know that child- 
ren are very wicked, who know these things, and 
yet do not care any thing about them ; and I often 
pray that I never may become so careless, and for- 
get and displease God.”’ ‘* Let us kneel down here 
together,’’ said the weeping Ellen. The little girls 
did so, and Mary offered in a low, solemn tone of 
voice, a simple but fervent prayer for them both in 
the lonely village church yard, by the side of her 
grandmother's grave. [ Youth's Friend. 
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EDITORIAL. 

CONSCIENCE, 

It is very useful to children, to have early in- 
struction about the powers and faculties of their 
own minds; and this article is designed to give 
them some knowledge of the faculty called Con- 
science. It is that faculty which approves what is 
right, and condemns what is wrong. There are 
other faculties which must be mentioned in con- 
nection with it, which cannot here be particularly 
described ; such as Understanding, Reason, Heart, 
and Will. Enough, however, will be said, to show 
what Conscience is, and what it is not. 

By the Understanding, we perceive what is right 
and what is wrong; but conscience approves the 
one and condemns the other. By the use of our 
Reason, we often find out duty, when we could not 
perceive it without reasoning ; still it is conscience 
that steps in and says I ought to perform duty, and 
ought not to commit sin. * 

All persons have a conscience ; and it shows it- 
self very early in life. Young children, when prop- 
erly taught and governed by their parents,show the 
workings of this monitor in their own breasts. ‘They 
know and feel, that they ought to love and obey 
their parents, to speak the truth, and to treat each 
other kindly. They feel self-condemned, when 
they have broken a father’s commands, or told a 
lie, or quarrelled with their brothers and sisters. 
Even a little child never began to pilfer any arti- 
cles which did not belong to him, after he had 
learned the eighth commandment, without feeling 
guilty. When he has done such an act, he can- 
not look his parents in the face without confusion ; 
he cannot go to bed at night, without feeling that 
he is wicked, and deserves to be punished. Bunt 
they who do what they know to be right, all the 
day long, are always cheerful, can meet their 
friends with confidence, and lay their heads on their 
pillows with peace and comfort. All children know 
from their own experience that these remarks are 
true. Now these facts afford opportunity to give 
children much good advice and many affectionate 
warnings. 

Children, let me advise and entreat you, always 
to do as conscience bids you. For this advice there 
are several reasons. 

This is the way to be happy. “‘ The wicked are 
like the troubled sea, which cannot rest, whose wa- 
ters cast up mire and dirt.” But he who always 
does right, although he may be afflicted and even 
reviled, still has peace in his own bosom. His 
mind is 

—* Calm and unruffied as a summer’s sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface.” 

There is no misery like the stings and reproaches 
of a guilty conscience. It is worse than sickness, 
and pain,and poverty,and slavery,and all other mis- 
eries you can imagine. Thousands are wretched 
in this world, in the midst of honors and riches and 
pleasures, because a guilty conscience obtrudes up- 


























on their hours of solitude, and plants thorns upon 
their pillows. Conscience fills the cup of tremb- 
ling in the world of despair; it is the worm that 
never dies, the fire that is never quenched, to the 
poor souls that go away into outer and everlasting 
darkness. Buta pure and approving conscience 
is a ‘continual feast’? to the good man, even in 
this world of sorrows. It brings ‘‘ the peace of God 
which passes all understanding”’ into his soul, when 
he lies in the agonies of death. It gives him con- 
fidence before his Judge, even in the day of final 
account, when he is declared to be ‘‘ accepted in 
the Beloved.” It will be an eternal source of bless- 
edness and joy, in the presence of his Redeemer. 
If then you would be happy, during your earthly 
pilgrimage, or when you leave the world forever, 
never disobey the admonitions of conscience. 

Another powerful reason for obeying conscience 
is, that, when you resist it, you render it hard and 
stupid. Wheu a child first does wrong, knowing 
it to be wrong, he feels condemned. He is unhap- 
py, and resolves to do sono more. But he offends 
again, and now he is not so much alarmed. After 
a few transgressions, conscience does not speak 
so loudly, nor make him feel so wretched. He 
continues to transgress, and his wicked actions 
grow up into a habit. Now his conscience goes to 
sleep, and he commits sin almost without thinking 
of his guilt. Soon he excuses and even justifies his 
wickedness, and wonders how he could ever be so 
weak as to have any fears of punishment. He be- 
comes ‘‘ hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” 
He disregards the counsels of his friends,and mocks 
at the warnings of God’s word. This is the way 
that persons become ‘sold to sin,” to ‘‘ commit 
iniquity with greediness,” and to ‘‘ declare their 
sin as Sodom.” ‘This is the way that children be- 
gin that wicked course, which trains them up for the 
gallows, or for some other awful end. The dread- 
fuily profane wretches, who now blaspheme God at 
the grog shop and about the streets, once ‘ feared 
to sin.” But they violated their consciences in one 
or two instances; the mercy of God spared them; 
judgment was not speedily executed ; they lost their 
painful convictions in business and pleasures ; and 
before long ‘‘ their hearts were fully set in them to 
do evil.” ‘Their consciences ceased to upbraid them, 
and at length became “ seared as with a hot iron.” 
They now defy the judgments of the Almighty, and 
“rush upon the thick bosses of Jehovah’s buckler.” 
It is dreadful to see youth and even children, be- 
come early hardened against this heavenly monitor. 
Our ears bear melancholy proof of this power of sin 
over many young persons, who take God’s holy 
name in vain, and trample his Sabbath under their 
feet. Let other children beware. If you would 
not become so bound to sin that conscience shall 
let you alone, always obey its dictates, and “ keep 
a conscience void of offence, both towards God and 
man.” 

Conscience will not, cannot, always slumber. 
It may lie dead in the soul for many years. But 
the dying beds of the wicked and profane often as- 
sure us that it will awake to consume them with 
terrors. But if approaching death does not arouse 
them: if they die as the fool and the brute die; 
still, conscience will awake. The moment that the 
soul has left the body, and comes to the presence of 
a holy God ; then every delusion vanishes, and the 
iniquities of a whole life rush upon the mind to ov- 
erwhelm it with dismay and eternal despair. Lis- 
ten therefore to conscience now, while it may keep 


you back from sin, and save you from its upbraidings 
in the pit of woe. 








MISCELLANY. 


PHEBE BARTLETT. 


Phebe Bartlett, a very little girl, went with 
some other children, to gather plums in a neigh- 
bor’s orchard. On bringing some of the fruit 
home, her mother mildly reproved her, and said 
she ought not to have gathered the plums with- 
out leave, because it was stn : God had command- 
ed her not to steal. The child not being sensible 
of the evil before, seemed greatly surprised, and 





bursting into tears cried out, “I wont have these 


—_ —— 


plums!” and turning to her sister, Eunice, ve 
earnestly said to her, “ Why did you ask me to 
go to that plum tree? I should not have gone, 


_ if you had not asked me.” The other children 


did not seem much concerned ; but there wag 
no pacifying Phebe. Her mother mentioned the 
circumstance to the owner of the tree, and ro. 
quested of him that she might have the plums; 
but still she was deeply affected ; and being asked 
what it was that troubled her now? she said that 
she wept BECAUSEIT was sin. She declared that 
if Eunice were to ask her a hundred times, she 
would not go again, and she retained an aversion 
to that fruit for a long time after. 

.. a wig 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO TEACHERS OF VERY ¥OUNG 

CHILDREN. 

Two little children, the oldest not five years old, 
were playing together, when the youngest used 
an improper word.—* You must not say that,” 
said the oldest, “if you «do, you will never see 
God.” “Yes I shall,” replied the youngest,— 
“ But you cannot,” said the other very seriously, 
—“for my teacher says ‘none but the pure in 
heart shall see God,—and if you speak such 
words, you are not pure in heart.”—S. S. Herald. 

—~>— 
THE VALUE OF SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


A little boy seven years old, had been sitting 
long silent one evening, when he suddenly spoke, 
“ Mother, I know onething.” “ What is that?” 
said his mother. “I will never, while I live, drink 
a drop of spirits, or make a bet, or buy a lottery 
ticket,” and his face flushed with earnestness 
as he spoke. “Thatis a good resolution,” said 
his mother; “ but what made you think of it 
now ?” “Something I read in my Sunday school 
book,” said he, “and [ shall never forget it.” 


——_ 

A little boy five years old, who had been furnished with 
his smoked glass and charged not to look at the sun with- 
out it, was seen to run and drive the cow into the barn and 
close the door very carefully. On being asked why he did 
s0, he said he was afraid the cow would hurt her eyes 
looking at the eclipse ! 
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From the American Monthly Magazine. 
THE BELFRY PIGEON, 


On the cross beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there— 
Out and in with the morning air ; 

I’ve passed him oft, and I know his peck 
By the play of gold in his mottled neck ; 
And I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet ; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last. 


’Tis a bird I love, with his brooding note, 

And the pulsing throb in his trembling throat, 
There’s a human look in his swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of his lowly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel— 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 

Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 

Chime ofthe hour, or funeral knell— 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon— 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon— 
When the clock strikes clear at morning light— 
When the child is waked with “nine at night”— 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, ° 
Filling the spirit with the tones of prayer— 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then drops again with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 


Sweet bird! I would that I could be 

A hermit in the crowd like thee ! 

With wings to fly to wood and glen, 
Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men ; 
And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, tike thee, the crowded street ; 
But, unlike me, when day is o’er, 

Thou canst dismiss the world and soar, 
Or, at a half-felt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast, 
And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 

I would that in such wings of gold 

{ could my weary heart upfold ; 

I would I could look down unmoved 
(Unloving as I am unloved,) 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 
Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 
And never sad with others’ sadnes, 

And never glad with others’ gladness, 
Listen, unstired, to knell or chime, 
And, lapt in quiet, bide my time. 
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